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308 Notes and Discussions 

VIRGIL ECLOGUES 4. 49 

The common phrase auetus filio would seem to show that incrementum is 
most naturally interpreted as "child," an increase to the family. 

W. H. D. Rouse 
Pebsb School House, Glebe Road, Cambridge 



A LOST PLATONIC JOKE 

Many of Plato's knavish speeches sleep in the unapprehending ears of 
his commentators. And the ponderous levity of the Sophist, Statesman, 
and Philebus is sometimes, as George Eliot might say, a great strain on the 
affections of his admirers. But, though modern philology may not always 
see or appreciate the joke, it ought at least to recognize the intention. The 
text by which I propose to illustrate and enforce this moral is Politicus 266C. 
Plato is there expressing his amusement at the ironical indifference of 
scientific classification to distinctions that reflect only the pretensions and 
the pride of man. In the subdivision of land animals the logic of dichotomy 
at one stage brackets the man and the pig. Or, as Plato puts it, humanity 
is paired and comes out of the race neck and neck with the sturdiest and most 
unfastidious (least finical) of creatures: Tav8pa>irivov ■q/j.Zv afw. yevos owei- 
XtJXpi Kal crvvScSpa/u^Kos yera t<u tu>v ovtiov ytwaiordrip «al apa tv\€pecrrdTtf. 

Jowett, outdoing the Aristophanic ovov opvtv, converts Plato's pig into 
a bird and renders, "Human beings have come out in the same class with the 
freest and airiest of creatures." 

An Italian scholar who retains the pig but finds no pertinency in ev\€pe- 
oraToi emends to evrpe^earaTai, "fattest," 1 an epithet which "nobody can 
deny" to the pig. 

My suspicions thus aroused, I found without looking farther than Liddell 
and Scott and Jowett's translation that Hellenists who think in English have 
failed to apprehend the meaning and semasiological development of tixeprjs 
and its homonyms, which have no single English equivalent. Hence this 
note. 

The etymological fallacy switches Liddell and Scott on to the wrong 
track from the start: «vx«p««a=«ix £t P" l > "dexterity," Plat. Rep. 426D; 
Arist. H.A. 7. 10; Plat. Leg. 942D; cf. Ale. I. 122C. They relegate to a 
second place the passage which gives the real feeling of the word for the 
readers of Aeschylus and Plato, the locus classicus Eumenides 495: 

wavrwi ij&i) toS' Ipyov tv\tpti- 
a £wappo<m /JpoTOVS. 

Commentators have rendered tvxiptia here correctly enough "license" and 
illustrated it by Plat. Rep. 391E: iroWtjv tvx*p*vav .... -rrovrjpiwi, "laxity 

1 Bollettino di Filologia Classica, 1911-12, pp. 53-55. 
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in evildoing." They recognize in this instance the analogy with paSt'ws, 
paSiovpyia, and paStovpyos, the man who lightly or easily enters into crime. 
But the further psychological development and the predominant associations 
of the word and its congeners in Plato escape them. The clue is "ease," 
not "laxity" or "license." The ev\tpife is the man whom the wicked or 
unpleasant deed costs no Selhstuberwindung, in the expressive German 
phrase. He easily overcomes the normal repugnances of moral scruples or 
of that taste which Plato, in anticipation of Ruskin, regards as almost the 
only morality. Liddell and Scott, missing the psychology, speak of this as 
the bad sense of the word. But tvxepys may be a term of praise for the 
soldier or pioneer who easily puts up with the hard living and coarse fare 
which a spoiled and dainty palate disdains. Such, as we shall see, are the 
essential Platonic meanings of the word. There is at least a suggestion of 
them in Sophocles' Philoctetes 519, where Neoptolemus warns the chorus who 
are urging him to convey Philoctetes home in their ship: 

opa <tv /M) vvv fiev tis ei)(eprji jrapgs, 
orav 8k ir\r)<r6rjs ti}s voaov £wowria, 
tot' ovkc6' auros rois Aoyois rovrois <pavfjs. 

Jebb here renders, "Thou art pliant." Liddell and Scott interpret, "accom- 
modating, kind, yielding." And Storr translates: 

See that your present kindliness be not 
A passing mood. 

But they miss, I think, the suggestion to a Greek ear of lightly tolerating or 
overcoming the disgust for the odor of Philoctetes' festering wound. This 
is brought out in Philoctetes' words in 875: 

o) rewov . . . iravra ravr iv ti)(tpti 
iOov, ftofjs Tt Kal Swroa-fiiai yiptav; 

and in 900, Sva^ipaa tov vo<riy/aTos. In Plato Rep. 439E the verb Sva-\epaivoi 
is used of a similar repugnance to the horrid sight of decaying corpses, 

irapa r<S Sr)ft.iu>. 

However it may be with Sophocles, these refinements have a direct 
practical bearing on the translation of Plato, as I will in conclusion show by a 
few startling examples. Jowett, apparently following Liddell and Scott, 
translates Rep. 426D, ovk Syatrai t^s avSpeun Kal £vx £ P aas > e ^ c -> "Do you 
not admire the coolness and dexterity of these ready ministers of political 
corruption ? " The ironical meaning of course is, in effect: These politicians 
who are willing, nay, eager, to treat the maladies of such states — do you not 
admire them for their enterprising spirit and their readiness to rush in where 
philosophic statesmen fear to tread ? In the words of the Laws 690D, Plato 
is 7rpos riva 7rui£<ov (irai£ovT£s) t5>v «ri vo/xiav Olaiv lovratv paSt'ois. Without 
delaying to argue what some may deem a subtlety, I pass to an indisputable 
case. In Laws 942D Plato, speaking of the preparatory military training 
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of youth, says (cat o\rjv evKoXtav re koX txr)(ipaav cirirtfieveiv rS>v avrmv e'veica. 
Jowett translates, "And agility and ease should be cultivated for the same 
object." But tvKo\(av and ev\ipeiav are here almost synonyms and mean 
the good-natured and unfastidious acceptance of the hardships described in 
the following loosely appositional clause introduced by re. Similar is the 
meaning of the combination evxepetav k<u evKoXiav in Ale. i. 122C, where 
eixepeux is wrongly rendered "dexterity." Socrates tells Alcibiades that he 
can vie neither with Persian luxury nor, on the other hand (av), with the 
Spartan cheerful endurance of hardship and poor fare. 

Again in Rep. 475C Plato uses t6v irepl to uvrla. 8vcrxepr), the spoiled and 
dainty appetite that disdains plain wholesome food as the physical counter- 
part of rbvirepi Ta (taOrjfmra. fhxrxeptuvovra, the "modernist " student who picks 
and chooses soft electives and fastidiously rejects whatever is not obviously 
useful or entertaining. And to return to our pig — such a soul (535C) &im- 
Oaivovtra wov aXurKO/iivr) pr) ayavaicrrj dXX' evx«p<os vxrirep 6r)pCov vewv ev apjaQla 
fw\vvi)rai — it wallows in its ignorance with as little sense of repugnance 
(euxepfis) as the least fastidious of creatures feels for the mire of its stye. 

Paul Shoeey 



